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{FP The proprietors have undertaken the 
publication with the determination of making 
it permanent: they would therefore suggest 
to all those who would wish to see the Farmer 
become a durable and useful paper, the propri- 
ety of not only interesting themselves in its 
circulation, but also of contributing to its col- 
umns. 


(Ir These gentlemen to whom we have ta- 
ken the liberty to forward this number, if 
they shall think favorably of the undertaking, 
and of the meritsof the work, will oblige us 
by forwarding us their names, and those of a- 
ny friends to whom 2uch a paper as this would 
be desirable. As it isof its kind unique in this 
state, and intended for general circulation, we 
expect to look abroad for a great part of our 
patronage. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MONe 
_ «ROE COUNTY. 
Tuts Society, which was formed after the 


delivery of the Address contained in our first 
number, held its first annual meeting at ihe Ar- 
cade in this village op the 8th October, 1830. 
inthe Atheneum rooms, which were politely 
tendered to the Society by the © anagers of that 
Institution, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year; 
James K. Guernsey, President, 


Elisha B. Strong, 
Silas Cornel, Vice Presidents. 
Nenry Fellows, 
- Serer. cor’spondingSec’ys. 
O. E. Gibbs, Treasurer, 
li. Stevens, Recording Sec’y. 

At asubsequent meeting of the executive 
committee, the following persons were appoin- 
ted a committee for receiving and examining 
such specimens of fruits, flowers, or vegeta- 
bles, as might be presented in their season, and 
report the same at the next annual meeting of 
the Society: J. L. D. Mathies, Ebenezer 
Watts, and H. N, Langworthy. 

‘THE committee appointed to examine fruits, 
&e. willineet on Wednesday of each week at 
their room in the Arcade. Persons presenting 
Specimens will please to leave them with J. L. 
D. Mathies, chairman of the committee, togeth- 
er with their names, places of residence, and 
name of the fruit, whether itis a seedling or 
graft, and whether they cau supply cions if cal- 
led for. 

Attheir meeting last week, they examined 
many kinds of apples, some very fine, among 
which was the Nova Scotia or Roxbury Rus- 
set, Rhode Island Greening, and a new variety 
of Russet without name, of fine size and fla- 
vor; the New York Gloria Mundi of large size, 
and many other kinds richly worth cultivating; 
but as those who presented them did not leave 
their descriptions as required, they will not 
be particularized. 

Gentlemen having choice kinds of fruit 
which they wish to distribute among their 
friends, are invited to present specimens as a- 


bove, when particular notice will be given of 
the same, 


HB GaNas 
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AGRICULTURAL READING. 

As winter is the season when farmers have 

most leisure for reading,so it isa very important 
season to such as wish to make the most of thei! 
time; andas Mr. Fessenden has very justly ob- 
served, * the seeds of knowledge may be sown 

in winter. and the horticulturist may cultivate 

his mind when his soil is bound in frozen fet- 

ters.” Therefore let the young farmer consid- 

er that the science of Agriculture is the most 
complicated, and, when taken in that extensive 
signification which we give it, including the 
management of farm, stock of different kinds, 
the making of butter, cheese. cider, &c. re- 
quires more study to become perfect in it, than 
any other profession whatsoever. He should 
consider that the present age is an age of im- 
provement, that the arts and sciences are pro- 
gressing, and he that would win the prize must 

run for it, otherwise he will have the mortifi- 
cation of seeing many, with smaller means but 
with more application, passing by, and soon 
leaving himat an irrecoverable distance behind 
them. The time has been when it was diffi- 
cult to.obtain elementary works on Agriculture 
in all its different branches. at such prices as 
were within the power of every man; and ev- 
en when procured, most of them were mere 
pieces of plagiarism, taken from European au- 
thors, and no better calculated for our climate 
than our course of cropping would be for the 
West Indies. But those times are past. Ag 

riculture is assuming that place which was giv- 
en to itby our Creator on that day ‘‘ when he 
created the Hezvens and the Earth.”” We 
find men of talents and education not only be- 
coming its patrons, but actual operators and 
experimentors, and sending forth the results of 
those experiments. like so many streams of 
pure and wholesome water, to mak® glad the 
face of our most highly favored count'y. 

Our bookstores already abound with practi- 
cal werks on Agriculture, and Gazettes, Maga- 
zines, and Journals, are increased to that ex- 
tent that he that will ‘“‘ may. read.” But the 
body politic, as well as the animal system, ‘s 
subject to disease—the dog has his mange and 
the horse his distemper; and most nations have 
had the novel mania ; but as this, like the two 
former, rarely makes its appearance more than 
once with the same subject, we hope the young- 
er class of agriculturists will hereafter be ben- 
efitted by a more bealthy and profitable course 
ofreading. We have already many men in the 
United States who are becoming justly cele- 
brated for their writings on subjects connected 
with farming—men who already enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public, and who are entitled to 
the gratitude of their countrymen for the con- 
cise and correct manner of detailing whatever 
they find by experiment worth communicating, 
As temperance, like aredeeming spirit, is now 
hovering about our land, we hope that maay 
young agriculturists will devote a part of the 
amount formerly applied to the purchase of ar- 
dent spirit to the purchase of such works ap- 
pertaining to their vocations as will prove 
profitable to themselves ard a blessing to our 
country. What more profitable and amusing 
intellectual repast than to spenda winter even- 





ing in locking over Prince’s Treatise on the 
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Vine and Horticulture, Fessenden on Garden- 
ing, or Adium on Wine making, So far as an- 
ticipation is concerned we seem transported to 
the feast of fruits and flowers and exhilarated 
in fancy as though we had been partaking of 
‘¢ Wine which maketh glad the heart of man.’’ 


TRANSPLANTING TREES, 

As this operation is often performed in open 
winters as well as during fall and spring months 
a few remarks may be acceptable. We shall not 
enter into any arguments in this article asto 
the particular time necessary for this opera. 
tion, as at any season, if well done, is better 
than not done at all. There isa great conven, 
ience in being able to procure trees near by so 
that they may be put in the ground the sama 
day on which they are taken up; this, when 
done in warm days, prevents the danger of the 
roots being frozen, which often happens whem 
trees are kept out of ground many days during 
late fall and winter setting. If the roots of 
trees are frozenand thawed when they are out 
of ground in open air they are killed. As tho 
fine roots are important to the growth of trees 
when transplanted, care should be taken not to 
expose them to the air when it is cold enougla 
to freeze, as in that case they are instantly de- 
stroyed. If the ground into which you trans~ 
plant your trees is hard or barren, the holes 
should be made large and filled up with good 
rich earth in preference to using any kind of 
manure. The foots should be laid in without 
being crowded, and covered with fine earth— 
when there is sufficient earth laid upon the 
roots to cover them, a pail of water should be 
poured in and the young tree stirred up and 
down by which the earth will be made into w 
wash, which will settle in among the small 
roots and prevent their molding, which is often 
the case when they are pressed together, by 
having the dirt thrown upon them, or when 
manure is put in the holes with the earth.-- 
Many are so particular as to mark the trees eo 
as to set the same side to a given point of com- 
pass as before they were taken up ; this is well 
enough, but is nct important. Pruning at the 
time of transplanting is bad, but may be done 
after the trees begin to vegetate inspring. It 
is well to set young trees a few inches deeper 
in the earth than they were before taken up, 
but to set tco deep isinjurious. Trees in open 
orchards in this section should be set with the 
heaviest part of their teps to the southwest and 
be allowed to lean a little in that direction as 
we have the most of our winds from that quar- 
ter which are apt to bend themin an opposite 
direction. 








Answer to ‘* A question,” in No. 1. p. G. 
The Gardener must set them on the foar ex-. 
tremities of a solid equiangular tetragon, to be 
formed by placing three of them on a level at 
the extremities of an equiangular triangle, and 
the fourth, either on a bill or in a valley, s6 
that its angles of inclination tothe three oth- 
er trees shall be equal--the trees will then be 





equi-distent. U. 
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VULGAR ERRORS—NO. I. 

“ Prick the moon calf till he roar again.’ —Shakspeare. 

Tue incongruities of the human mind are so 
manifold, and its discrepancies are so at vari- 
ance with sober reason, established fact, and 
eternal truths that the wild vagaries of one age 
are no sooner exploded by its own research and 
experience, than the next, seizing the mon- 
strosities of the last in preference to their well! 
established truths, hug them to their hearts, and 
defend them as creeds, with all the zeal of fa- 
natics. And it is a truth not to be denied, that 
we profit but very little by the knowledge and 
experience of past times, an¢ each succeeding | 
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and as the relics of the astrology of the ancients, 
the Salem witcheraft of a later period, and the 
grannyism of our own times, and only gains 
credence with any class of men, even of the 
most moderate capacities, by the ease and non- 
chalence with which they receive these chime- 
ras, in preference to giving their mind the least 
trouble of investigation, or even a question 

In our next number, we shall examine the 
propriety and probabilities, that the planets aud 
constellations, exercise any, or what, influence 
on the matter of this globe ; and if so,what they 
are. . 





CRANBERRIES, 





age has to arrive at the former's perfection by |) 
the tedious process of experience and inven- 
tion, and even then if unfavorably situated as 
respects laws and governors, thev not only re- | 
main stationary, but frequently retrograde in 
moral, political, and philosophical science. 

Another of the palpable absurdities of our 
natures. is that eternal sky larking of our minds 
after something that we cannot comprehend, 
or hardly figure to our glowing imaginations, 
even when fancy runs wildin her most meittle- 
some career; and that religion, society, or av- 
cation, that carries in its train the most “pomp 
and circumstance,”’ pageantry, idle and unmea- 
ming and imposing ceremonies, and dark and 
undefined anticipations, has and ever will num- | 
ber the bulk of mankind as its votaries,—now 
ms ever, 

‘* Pleased with a rattle, tickled with @ straw.” 
The splendid trappings of the god of| 

war, has laid many a ‘tall fellow’’ low, who 





never would have thought of exposing himself’); 


tothe ‘*mooving accidents of flood and field’ 
in his native **hodden gray.” Itis the great 
engine by which kings maintain their power, 
and priestcraft its influence. 
mosque and the magnific nt Paguda, are more 
powerful arguments, than the everlasting truths 

ofreason. The morgana of the mind is not) 
more deceptive and illusive than that of the), 
vision, 





| 


We look in tte clouds, in the moon and the) 


stars for our motions and our fate, and many 
anact of necessity and duty are jeft undone. 


because it is not right in the sign, or quarter of| 





the moon, The starsare in fault fo: our vices, 
and the clouds are fruitful sources of preeres-i 
tination, 

In these enlightened days, is it not the cli- 


verns the vegetible world, or has any influence} 


on the animal. 
judices, different grains and vegetables must 
be planted in different quarters of the moon ; 
the garden esculents, when the moon is increa- 
sing and the grains when it is declining. Hogs 
are to be killed near the full, and castration per- 
formed near the wane, 


the last quarter that weeds may not abound.— 
Trees planted and grafted just after the full, 
&c. Children are to be weaned in one sign, 
and their hair cut in another; and in fact it 
would seem by the daily conduct of a majority 
of mankind, that business of the greatest import 
was put off from day to day waiting for the sign 
to come right, a contingency that seems never 
to arrive. Now, kind reader, we are scepties 
enough to consider signs and times, as meta- 
physical humbug and astrologieal nonsense, 


} 


{| 


The gorgeous || 
| 


According to the prevailiog pre. |! 


Sheep shorn in the |) 
crescent near the change, ground manured in || 


A new field is open for speculation, to those 
who have low lands, and it is hoped that some 
‘of our Monroe farmers will be wise enough to 
| profit by it. The New England Farmer states 
|that Capt. Henry Hall, of Barnstable, has been 
| engaged for 20 years in the cultivation of Cran 
berries; that his grounds have averaged for the 
‘nes ten years 70 bushels ner acre, and that 
Some seasons, he has had 100 bushels. ‘* Mr. 
iT’, A. Hayden of Lincoln, has gathered from 
his farm, this season, 400 bushels of cranber- 
lries, which he sold in this city (Boston) for 
|$600.’’ Now, where is the propriety of far- 
imers emigrating to the Michigan, or to the 
‘Rocky Mountains, when they can be compen- 
‘sated for their labor in this manner, in the im- 
‘mediate vicinity of our large cities, where the 
comforts of life, and the blessings of civiliza 
tion are so easily obtained. Now letus look a 
Jittle further into this business—If we go to 
‘raising cranberries, where shall we find a mar- 
Chis is a very natural question, but is 
leasily answered; go’where Mr. Hayden went, 


jaet? 


} 


|ket. 

| Cranberries, unlike most other kinds of small 
‘fruits, are czpable of being transported to Eu- 
rope, without suffering by the voyage, and we 
‘have seen American cranberries selling in Lon. 
ldon at eight dollars per bushel, as fresh as 
'when first gathered from the marshes Now 
‘let us compare this kind of farming, with rais- 
ing wheat in the northern part of Ohio, and 
Michigan, where we believe the price the last 
|season, has been about 40 cents per bushel, 


’|/ and the produce 25 bushels per acre. We wil! 
| 


for the sake of brevity, and is in favor of the 
‘wheat: we willallow the wheat to be threshed 
| for every tenth bushel, and that the cranberries 
cost twenty cents per bushel for harvesting. 

| ‘The produce oi one acre of wheat, 25 bush- 


| 
$10 


els at 46 cents is 
Cultivating same 
Threshing same 


6 
Net profit 
The produce of one acre of cranberries 70 
bushels at $1,50 is $105 
Cultivating same $6 
Packing same 14 
20 


20 


$85 
Thus it would appear that the net proffit o 


Net profit 





be equal to twenty-one acres and a quarter of 
wheat in the northern part of Ohio and Michi- 





if you are not suited with the New York mar-| 


suppose that the cultivation of one acre of 
| landin either crop to be the same, but this is 
| 


max of absurdity, to suppose that the moon go-| 


f 
one acre of cranberries in New England, wreutd| 
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gan; now this is all well; there are some peo- 
ple who seem to require care to make them 
happy, and thus by emigration, they can in- 
crease their cares twenty fold, on the same 
amount of business. 


TO FARMERS. 

As the forepart of winter has been mild, it 
should occur to you that bees eat more during 

mild than cold weather; they should be looked 
tu--psrnaps some of the late swarms want 
feeding ; and a few pounds of honey, given 
them after they have consumed their stock, 
may save theswarm. Do not give it to them 
in such a manner that they will get into it— 
put it on dry comb or on pieces of soft bread. 
There is no stock pays better for the attention 
you bestow upon them than bees, and none 
suffer sooner by neglect, therefore look to them 
often, 


INVENTION FOR REPUBLICS. 

A new kind of Bee Hive has lately been in- 
vented, which promises to be of great utility 
to those engaged in raising bees. It consists 
of anumber of cells, about the size of smal! 
beehives, or about from twelve to fifteen inch- 
es square, and from fifteen to eighteen inches 
deep, arranged like the pigeon holesina wri- 
ting desk, or a number of bee-hives piled upon 
their sides. The number of these cells may 
be according to the taste of the builder: say 
four rows up and down, and ten long, making 
forty cells. These should be enclosed in a 
tight house, of sufficient dimensions to allow a 
person room to pass freely before and bebind 
them, and they should be supported at such a 
distance from the floor as to be convenient for 
examination. In front of these there should 
be a number of smal! holes made through the 
side of the building, sufficient for the bees to 
pass in andout. In the back end of each cell 
there may be a slide,or door, for the purpose 
of taking out the honey. The building, if 
made of wood, should be carefully made, not 
allowing cracks or joints, through which mice 
could enter,and a door in the rear for the kee- 
per to go inand out at. Into these cells a 
number of swarms of bees are introduced, and 
it is said that they work as well asin hives of 
common construction—that they never leave 
ithe house by swarms, as long as there is an 
empty eell for the young colony to emigrate 
to. There is no necossity for destroying the 
hees to getthe honey. They are not troubled 
jwith the moth, where the house is tightly 
made, and where the door is well secured, they 
are not so liable to be robbed by—man. 


> It isa fact worth recurring to, that the 
tipler, und those generally intemperate, are 
not fond of fruits, particularly those of fine and 
delicate flavors, while temperate persons, fe- 
males and children, possessing unvitiated pal- 
jates, have tastes and propensities directly the 
contrary ; and observe it when you will, the 
debauched, the intemperate, and the boorish, 
jcare but little about the garden, the flower, or 
the fruit tree. There is nothing in their com- 
position that is congenial with their natures, 
but tothe intellectual, thinking, and unsophis- 
ticated lover of nature, and its productions, 
the garden and the field is the paradise of eartb; 
and its blooming, verdant, and fragrant inhab- 
itants, the Fairies and Houris created to ad- 
minister to their necessities, pleasure and pro- 
fit. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 


ON PRESERVING BUTTER. 
Addressed to Farmers and Citizen House-Wives. 


Butter has become an article of such prima- 
ry importance, and such a leading material in 
the daily consumption of mankind, that it 
seems to me that if one quarter of the atten- 
tion had, been paid to its improvement, that 
there has to subjects of minor importance, our 
markets and tables would not so often be the 
subject of complaint. 

I shall not attempt to give a chemical anal- 
ysis of butter, or even directions for making 
it, as itis only a good article that can obtain 
buyers, or gain admittanee to the tables of 
private families, who provide for themselves, 
but I would here observe that there isnot such 
a marked difference in particular districts or 
pastures, or in breeds of cows, or even skill in 
the manufacturing, except asto neatness and 
cleanliness, as most persons imagine. 

In buying your butter, the most sensible 
question you can ask, is “ how many cows do 
you keep;’’ the chance of a good article is 
generally in favor of the larger number ; any 
other inquiries are mere moonshine. Tasting, 
smelling, seeing, and feeling, are the only true 
criterions. Fresh, sweet, and clean, is all that 
is required : the grand secret is preservation, 
and this is so simple thatno one who loves a 
good article should ever complain of having 
bad,rancid, or frewey butter. 

Butter is an oil, rather more appertaining 
to animal than vegetable origin, and when 
pure, does not contain the elements of sponta- 
rreous fermentation, or decomposition, and if 
not exposed to the air, is as unchangeable as 
gold, or the diamond itself; and the first pound 
that was made by the Scythians, who were 
the first discoverers, 5600 years before the 
Christian Era, if properly prepared, and hers 
metically sealed, would be as fine and palata- 
ble this day, as the best pound made in the 
* Genesoe country” this year. 

Allow me to give one fact within my own 
knowledge, to support this asgertion. In the 
summer of 1827, I had presented to me a 
piece of butter 21 years old, and which to 
taste and smell, wasas fine and sweet as the 











day it was churned, and for aught I know, e-|) 


ven sweeter, for it was the very cream of but. 
ter. It had been preserved under the follow- 
‘ng circumstances. A farmer's wife, during 
very hot weather, had put a large roll on a 
pewter plate, and tied it over with a white 
napkin, and lowered it into a deep well to cool 
and fit it for the table. In withdrawing it 
the atring broke, and it sunk to the bottom.— 
Twenty-one years after, the well was cleaned, 
and during the operation, it got laosed from 
its imprisonment, roge and swam on the sur- 
face, to the no small annoyance afid surprise 
of the man who was inthe well. It was 
carefully drawn up as the egg of some land or 
sea serpent, but the good wife soon laid the 
spook, and explained the mystery. 

Now for the grand secret of preservation 
<or the promulgation of which, I only ask my 
readers to try it once, and they may forever 
after do as they please. 

After butter is made, or comes into your 
Possession, if in warm weather, the first ope- 
ration, is to put it either into a cool cellar or] 
amo cold well or spring water, till it beeomes 


of as hard a consistency as it can readily be 
worked with aladle or paddle. In small por- 
tions work out all the milk or whey that it 
containg, which is best done in a wooden bow!) 
held in a sloping direction. You may even 
work it with cold water, changing it till it 
comes off clear, except in which case, it will 
need an additional quantity of salt, and if you 
will do it with the following compound, you 
will decidedly find your account in it ; viz: — 
Two parts common salt, (not too fine) one 
part saltpetre, and one part sugar,by measure 

And above all, remember that the working 
must be thoroughly done,if you wish it to 
keep a long time, and that it can only be done 
when cooled down to a proper temperature ; 
for by this process you purify it of all self ac- 
ting and putrefying particles, that are capable 
of spontaneous change and decomposition ; 
,and it now only wants to be kept from contact 
with air, to render it perfectly unchangeable 

To do this, take any sweet wooden cask, tub, 
‘or firkin, that has been used at least one year 
| before, and lost its wood flavor, or what is de- 
\cidedly better, stone and earthern jars or pots, 
imake the butter into rolls of that convenient 
‘size, that the half of one shall be fit for the ta- 
ble, and lay them carefully and snugly down, 
till the vessel is full, or within a few inches, 
then make a brine of cold water, as strong as 
salt will make it, or to saturation, and cover 
fairly the whole of the butter. If properly 
packed, it will not swim, as you use from it, 
and if kept covered, it 1s as sweet and good at 
the end of ten years as when put down. 

It is important to be in rolls, to prevent its 
‘coming too much in contact with the wood, 
|whereby it would receive air and be inconven- 
vient to come at when warted. If it is desira- 
‘ble to. pack it im bulk and solid, for market, 
the best way is to work it wellas above, pack 
down firmly, and on the top put about a half 
inch of fine salt, leave it about 8 or 10 days 
and you will find it has shrank from the side 
about an eight or quarter of an inch,then head 
up, and through a hale in the head fill it with 
brine, H. Y. 


|A CHEAP AND DURABLE PAINT, FOR GARDEN 
| FENCES, OUT HOUSES, EVE TROUGHS, Kc. 

I propose, Messts Editors, in a few days, to 
give you my ideas and speculations on the 
short duration of the modern paints used on 
houses and works exposed to the weather, 
4 and: particularly of the prevailing colour, white 
lead, and those with which it is compounded, 
‘the undurability of whieh, 1s a general com- 
|plaint, and a great tax upon the, public, and 
needs redress. 

| In the mean time I offer the following cheap 
‘substitute for linseed oil painting, for all 
coarse out door works : 
| Melt over a slow fire, in an iron pot or kettle, 
two lbs. of rosin,and one |b. of roll brimstone; 
when perfectly liquified, add slowly three gal- 
\lons of train of fish oil, and when perfectly f 
incorporated,add Spanish brown, Venetian red, 
yellow ochre, or any other dark cyjour, till of 
' sufficient consistency to cover wood of a uni- 
\ form colour; use it warm, with a brush, and 
| when dry, give it a second coat, and you will 
j have a paint thatthe weather is incapable of 
affeeting. It takes longes to dry than common 
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VITALITY OF PLANTS. 

Some of the ancient philosophers supposed 
the trees, and the whole vegetable kingdom, 
to be endowed with souls, vitality and intelli- 
gence. The Druids held the misletoe sacred, 
and some of our savages have certain trees 
that they converse with, and pay their adora- 


tions to, 


‘ He sees, 
God in the rocks, and Spirits in the trees.’ 


And in fact the idea is not so barbarous, nor 
so preposterous, when we look onthe shrink- 
ing sensibility of the mimosa or sensitive 
plants, or the tremblmg and nodding of the 
anthers of the Barberry, on the slighest touch of 
any foreign substance; the sensibility and voli- 
tion of several flowers of the fly-trap kind, 
which elose upon any of the insect tribe, who 
invade their nectared cells, and bold them in 
durance, tillthey are smothered in sweets, be- 
fore they again expand their flowers—All this, 
with many other curious facts, connected with 
the sexual intercourse of those plants, whose 
reproductive organs are contained in different 
flowers, and even on different plants—these, 
with thousands of other wonderful properties 
of vegetable organic matter, to those who view 
them thinkingly and critically, certainly go to 
show that the vegetable economy and struc- 
ture, is something more than the mere carpen- 
ter’s frame work of inert substances ;—but are 
endowed with feeling, sensibility, and voli- 
tion. The ascending and descending of the 
sap; nay, the very simple fact, that they all 
incline to grow perpendicularly, rather than 
haphazard, at the angles of chance, all show 
design and wisdom in their formation; and the 
exercise of these secret and inscrutable prin- 


} ciples, which the mere natural reasoner may 


spin out into the attenuated cobweb’s fine- 
ness of analysis and sophistry without finding 
the course. Then where is the monstrosity 
of the ancient’s belief, or the irrationality of a 
creed formed in those bye-gone ages, when 
those daring and mighty spirits groped their 
way in the natura! sciences, in more than Ci- 
berian darkness? Why is it unphilosophical 
to allow all organic matter, fram the humble 
moss to god-like man, to possess its due pro- 
portion of the spirit, soul, mind, or intelfi, 
gence, that constitutes our pre-eminence over 
the brute? 


‘ Vast chain of beings! which from God began, 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach, from infinita.to thee |” 

“From Nature’s chain,whatever liak you strike, 

Tenth, or tn. _ thousandth, breaks the chajn 
alike.”’ : 





TERMINOLOGY. 

Roots, trunk, limbs, stems, branches, twigs, 
pith, bark, leaves, flower, seed and fruit, comr 
pose a complete vegetable. 

Epidermis—the outer rough part of the bark, 
without a circulation of sap, and is suppoged 
to be the excremental part of the plant. 

Parenchyma—the part next the epidermis, 
and is usually of a greenish color, 

Cortical layers—the soft and flexible part of 
the bark next the wood. 

Camb. or granulated matter—the soft pulpy 
mass next within the cortical layers in the ¢on. 
dition of forming new wood. 





paints, but if rightly managed, usually be-| 











comes hard jn five or sit days. O. R. 


Ligneous fibre—the wood or structure ay® 
frame work of the tree or vegetable. 
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12 THE GENESEE FARMER 


GRAPE VINES. : 
As pubilc opinion is now in favor of wine- 
making, and that too from our native grapes, 1 
hope farmers who live in those parts of the 
country where they abound will turn their ats 
tention to the subject; and ifthey would spend 
afew days during the winter in gathering cut- 








CURRANTS. 
Amone all the fruit of the garden, there is 
none more useful than the Currant, The bush- 
es will thrive in most soils; they endure our 
most severe winters; are constant bearers; 
the fruit continues long in use, and they are 
not liable to be destroyed by insects. Who 
will neglect to cultivate so valwable a fruit ? 





tings from euch vines within their knowledge 
as possess good qualities and distribute them 
among their friends they would confer a lasting 
benefit on their country. Many practical men 
are now satisfied that the native American 
grapes are the finest io the world for making 
wine. The peculiar fragrance of the wine, 
when properly made, from the fox grape, can- 
not fail to give it superiority over most other 
wines now in use; and it is ascertained that a 
wine may be made from the summer or chicken 
grape, equal in qaality to the finest Claret or 
Burgundy. As vines are gonerally propaga. 
ted from cuttings, which should be taken from 
the old siock, during fall or winter, 1 hope 
those who feel interested in the témperance 
cause and advancement of our country, will 
think proper to devote a little time to so laud- 
able av object. 

A few directions for taking cuttings may be 
acceptable to the unpractised. ‘Three points 
are to be kept in view. Ist. Select good bear- 
ers. 2d. Such fruits as have the most desirable 
flavor, either for the table or for wine; and 
here allow me to observe that those grapes 
that are the most desirable for the table are not 
always so for wine. 3d. Se ect those vines 
which are best growers. There are three 
principal ways of propagating vines by cuttings. 
Ist By ashort piece of the preceding year’s 
wood, containing but one eye or bud—this is 
buried with the bud up one or two inches be- 
neath the surface. 2d. By pieces of the last 
year’s wood of one foot or more in length con- 
taining at least three joints, which are to be 
buried two thirds their length in the ground. 
3d. By two joints of the last year’s, with one 
of thejpreceding year’s wood, making the form 
of the cutting like an inverted T. The second 
is the method generally practised in France. 
The cuttings, after being taken from the parent 
stock should be kept in a damp place or buried 
in the ground till spring, then set in a rich soil, 
if you have a situation where the cuttings will 
be sheltered from the-noon day sun they will 
sacceed much better than in a southern expo- 
sure. 

The terms fuz and chicken grapes may not 
be familiar to all. ‘The fox grape is the name 
applied to the large American grape growing 
in the New England, and most of the Middle 
States; it ripensin September, varying in size 
and calor from white to deep purple, posses- 
sing a peculiar fragrance which is not found 

with any other kind of grape. 


The chicken or summer grape, is an interme- ae taste of the operator, Currant bushes, 


diate kind between the fox and late frost grape, 
moth as to size and time of ripening, of a dark 
purple color, quite sour, and moderately astrin- 
gent; and there is no doubt but this kind wil! 
be found an excellent wone grape, and will sup- 
ply the place of the tender grapes of Europe 
for making red wines, and might with propriety 
be called the American Burgundy grape. Both 


ihese kinds of grapes are capable of enduring 


There are four kinds of this fruit which should 
be found inevery garden. The large red and 
white Dutch, the Champaigne pale red, and 
the black English Currant. We find this iruit 
in different shapes upon our table for three 
months or one quarter of the year, and always 
jacceptable. As for wine, f know it will be 
\seid that they make a heavy kind of wine,which 
‘may be drank when we can getno other. Let 
‘the reader consider this is an age of improve- 
‘ment, and we know of a cask of currant wine in 
this county, made the last season, which will be 
‘pronounced equal in quality to any imported 
\wine which can be purchased in this place at 
\two dollars per gallon. As there will be an 
account given hereafter of the manufacture of 
‘this wine, by the gentleman who made it, we 








Jan. 15, 1831. 


BROOM CORN, 
From the unlimited use of thisarticle it has 
become of great consequence, and for several 
years past the growing of it, as a field crop, 
has been attended with a handsome profit ; and 
the manufacturing of it into brooms gives em- 
ployment to the farmer within doors at that 
season of the year when his time is of least 
worth. We donot know whether the increase 
in price the present season is owing to the fail- 
ure of the crop, or the increasing demand for 
brooms, when manufactured ; but from some 
cause the price, both of the unmanufactured 
and manufactured article, has increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent, withia the last 
year. Brooms which were worth one year 
since one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, are 
worth this season two dollars and sixty-three 
cents, and the unmanufactured brush has been 


en as high as ten cents per pound. Allow~ 


ing the produce of an acre of good land to be 
one thousand pounds, this would give the far- 
mer one bundred dollars as the prodact, and 





ishallonly observe that the materials were all 
ithe produce of his farm, and such wine can 
well be made at half a dollar per gallon. We 
\see attempts made to train the currant asa 
\dwarf standard; this requires much time in 
\cutting down the sprouts which are constantly 
springing from the root, but which may be a- 
jvetaes by commencing right at first. As this 
\ts a proper season for commencing the prepar- 
jetions for forming currant plantations, a few di- 
|rections to young gardeners may be usefu:. 

| ‘The best method of propagating currants is 
|by cuttings; these may be taken from the fuall- 
ing of the leaf in autumn until spring. Select 
the straightest & most thrifty shoots of the pre- 
ceding year’s wood, which should be eighteen 
inches long or more, let them be cut at such 
distance from the old wood that the buds are 
found regular, and are large and distinct. When 
you have collected as many of these straight 
shoots as you wish, cut the lower end toa 
point, that it may more easily be stuck in the 
ground, then, with a sharp budding knife, cut 
out each bud much in the manner of cutting 
them from a cion for budding—proceed in this 
| manner as fur as you wish the body of your 








bush to remain without limbs, as no sprouts 
will ever come out of that part deprived of buds» 
and the greatest care should be taken that not 
oue bud, however small, should be left, as that 
would defeat all your calculations—after this 
stick themjin the ground from four to six inches, 
keeping them perpendicular, The first summer 
they wi!l take root and make small growths, af- 
ter which they maybe set in the places where 
you wish them to remain. As they increase in 
size the tops sliould be pruned and shaped to 





managed in this way, will continue in bearing 
fifty years—ihe fruit will be larger and better 
flavored than from those bushes left to grow 
in the common manner; the borders will not 
be infested with sprouts; and dwarf standards 


are ornamental, and should be found in every 
well regulated garden 





1830, the French chamber of deputies have 








the severest winters of the northern parts of}! voted 5,100,000 francs (rather more than ¢1,- 


fhe United States. 




















the labor required would be but little more 
than that for cultivating an acre of Indian corn ; 
beside the broom corn would produce from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels of seed per acre, 
which is worth as much as oats to feed to fowls. 
Great care should be given to the selection of 
seed by those who intend to plant, using only 
such as grow upon the best stalks, which pro- 
duced the longest brush. As it is of import- 
auce to farmers to raise those crops which wil} 
give them the greatest profit we would recom- 
mend to those who have land suitable, to in- 
quire into the prospects for this crop. 


} 





MADDER. 

This is the Rubia tinctoria of Linneus, and 
is thus described :—Calyx, four toothed ; Co- 
ral, four cleft and bellform ; stem, square and 
prickly ; leaves, whorled ; plant, perennial.— 
jEn growth and habits this plant bears a strong 
jresemblance to one growing by the side of 
iditches and commonly known by the name of 
(Clivers. Itis propagated either by seeds or 
‘offsets ; the latter method is the one generally 
ipractised. This plant has been long cultiva- 
\ted asa dyeing material. Madder thrives best 
in a deep rich soil, rather wet than otherwise 

it is cultivated in rows or drills, not unlike po- 
tatoes, or in beds of four or five feet wide, 
which are to be earthed over from the space 
‘between them. A person of our acquaintance, 
who has cultivated this plant for a number of 
years, prefers planting in rows and plowing 
and dressing it much in the manner of pota- 
toes. The roots are taken up after two years 
lif from offsets, but not till the third year when 
raised from seed. This operation is performed 
in autumn, and the crown of the roots are se! 
in a new plantation. The roots are dried and 
ground, or sold without,as the market offers ; 
the price varyiug from twenty to thirty cents 
per pound. The produce of an acre may be 
calculated at from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand pounds. It is with a variety of this plant 
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: ; f our western Indians make tbeir 
Among the grants for th bl that many o 

. : me Se eee Crees beautiful red colors. The root is sometimes 
jattacked by the grub, which proves very inju-- 








(000,009) for ttre completion of various canals. 








rious to the crop. 


Vor. 1.—No> 2. 





SUMMER FALLOWS- 

To summer fallow, sward land ie a com- 
mon practice in this section of country, but 
we are convinced from our own observation, 
that this is not the most economical method. 
After the crop of wheat, the stubble ground 
is often planted with corn; now this is get- 
ting the cart before the horse Let your 
sward land be ploughed late in the fall or ear 
ly in the spring, and urade ready for corn. If 
the corn is well tended, the grass will all be 
killed, and the decomposing vegetable matter 
will furnish its greatest supply of food to the 
roots, at the time the ears are filling out ; and 
as a general rule, we get the finest yield of 
corn from’ turf ground, although we do not 
get as large a growth of stalks. This is as it 
should be, to get the most corn with the least 
expense of soil. The contrary is the case, 
when we plant stubble land—we get larger 
stalks, but less corn, as the greatest quantity 
of vegetable nutrition, from the decaying turf, 
is furnished the roots in the fore part of sum- 
mer, and there seems a lack of it at the time 
the ears are filling out. Itwill eo fbund by obser. 
vation, that corn raised on sward land, where 
it is well tended, is Jaways more full at the 


points of the ears, than that raised upon stub- 


ble land. Again, when sward !and is summer 
fallowed, unless the season is yery favorable, 
the roots of grass are not entirely killed, and 


it will be found upon examination, that most || 


of the sods which lie upon the surface in the 
spring after the wheat is sowed, have root® 
and runners of giass leading out from them 
in every direction, claiming the right of pri- 
mogeniture, over the wheat, and depriving it 
of a share of vegetable nutrition ; and it will 
ve round by actual calculation, in many instan-. 
ces, that these sods and roots extend over one 
quarter of the surface; and itis from this cir- 
cumstance, that many pieces of stubble land 
produce so much pasturage after the wheat is 
taken off, where they have not been eceded 
with grass or clover; which sometimes ren-) 
ders the hoeing of the succeeding corn crop 
more difficult than when it succeeds the sward. 
When corn is made the first crop, the land is 
in astate of fa:lowing all sammer ; that is, the 
oeing in the fore part of the season, and the 
shading from the corn, in the Jatter part, is as 
effectual in subduing the roots of the grass, as 
summer fallowing would have been, continued 
for the same length of time. By making 
wheat the secand erop, and summer {allowing 
the stalk ground, the subduing process is con- 
tinued twice as long as it would have been incase 
you had made wheat the first. The breaking 
up of your stalk ground, does not require as 
much strength of team, (and team-work at this 
faintt season of the year, is important,) neither 
do the after ploughings, as when the crops are 
reversed. Your grounds become completely 
subdued, the grass rootsall dead, and such 
seeds as were in the ground, have hadan ops 
portunity to vegetate, and are destroyed, and 
the whole surface prepared to give nutrition 
to the wheat alone. It often happens that 
mowing lands are of prime importance, and 
that a rotation of crops are resorted to as ren- 


ovators for such lands, and it is desirable to re- | 


turn them to grass as soon as possible after the 


surface is made fine and smooth. This can 
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wheat was the first, then corn, it would require 
athird crop before it could be returned to 
grass. Now if the farmers will give this a 
fair trial, they will find that the saving of la- 
bor will be about one quarter, and the increase 
in the two crops will be in an inverse ratio, or 
an average gain of twenty-five per ceut, over 
the method commonly practiced for the two 
| crops- 

DOMESTIC HORTICULTURAL SOCIEe 

TY OF THE WESTERN PART OF NEW YORK. 

| Tuts Society was formed at Geneva, 27th 
‘November, 1828, and was designed to include 
‘the counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, Tompkins, 
Seneca, Ontario, Yates, Wayne, Livingston, 
Monroe and Genesee. They held their autum- 
nal exhibition for 1829, at the village of Lyons, 
and for 1830, at Geneva. The officers, for the 


|current year, are, 
| 
| 
J 








John Greig, President. 
James K. Guernsey, 
William 8. De Zeng, 


David Thomas, Vice 
| James Wadsworth, Presidents. 
Wm. H. Adams, 


Alexander Duncan, 
Joseph Fellows, Treasurer, 

Myron Holley, Corresponding Sec’y. 
Z. Barton Stout, Recording Sec’y. 


| At their meeting at Geneva, Sept. 28, 1830, 
\the following Address was delivered by Z. Bar- 
ton Stout, Esq., which we trust will be read 
with much pleasure by all the friends of Horti- 





jculture. 
Gentlemen ofthe Society: 

Tax progress made, during the two years of 
the existence of the Domestic Horticultural 
Society ofthe Western Part of New York, has 
been gratifying and encouraging. 
| The autumnal exhibition at Lyons, a year a- 
'g0, of fruits, fowers, and culinary vegetables, 
iwas as such might have competed success- 
|fully, with the supplies of the best markets of 
our oldest cities. The recent summer exhibi- 
ition at Canandaigua, though the early season 
had been particularly unfavorable, aflorded an 
lexulting proof of the triumph of horticultural 
‘taste and skill. And the various and excellent 
collection of the ** kindly fruits of the earth,”’ 
‘brought together to-day shows, that zeal iu 
the cause lias not diminished, nor industry re- 
laxed. 

May we not therefure conclude, that we are 
bid to ** go on and prosper;’’ that the laudable 
objects had in view in the formation of this So- 
iciety, are likely to be realized; and that wes- 
tern New York is becoming, by improvement, 
iwhat it was evidently designed to be, by na- 
‘ture, and what we have often heard it called, 
one of the garden spots of the nation. Our 
association has already been honored with the 
friendly soroepenpeere of a number of the 
most distingaished botanists and horticulturists 
ofthe United States. Several of our members 
jeultivate gardens, which, for the variety and 
jexcellence of their praducts, would be highly 
jcreditable to older countries. It will not be 
deemed indelicate, now that our respected 
|Presidentis absent with his family in Europe, 
‘to recall to your recollection, that while this 
‘country was scarcely reclaimed from its wil- 
|derness state. he was distinguished for his taste 
‘in horticulture, as he has ever been for the a- 
miable courtesies of social life. Altogether 
then, our Society bas been commenced under 
favorable auspices, has already been rewarded 
with flattering encouragements, and has ob- 
tained suceesses, that should stimulate the 
members to untiring future exertion. 

In the late able address before the Seciety, 
at Canandaigua, a common botanical and ex- 
perimental garden, to belong to the Society, 





Be done by stocking with the wheat ; but it! 





was spoken of; and on the whole, discourag- 





ingly—the orator deeming that individaal expe- 
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riments would better secure the expected ben- 
efits, As, owing to the various professions 
and pureuits of the members, horticultare can 
have but the occasional attention of most of 
them, and will be deemed rather an elegant 
and useful recreation, than a business it strikee 
me, that al! the advantages to be derived from 
experimental culture, will hardly be obtained 
by such scattered exertions. Much doubtless 
may be done by the practice and observations 
of the members, regularly communicated to 
the Society, at its stated meetings: but the 
fullest succees would be most likely to attend 
the skillful industry of some competent mem- 
ber, who would make horticulture his princi- 
pal study and occupation. The chief reason, 
probably, why an experimental garden of the 
Socieyy would not prove all we could wish, is, 
that it would be a sort of common domain, un- 
watched by the vigilant eye of private interest. 
‘I will, with due reference, suggest to the mem- 
bers a plan, which may afford them the facilities 
and advantages of a society garden, under the 
fostering security of individual vigilance: That 
they create the office of chief gardener to the 
Horticultural Society; that they select, to fill 
this office, some member of suitabije botanical 
knowledge and skill, who will engage to make 
the cultivation of an extensive botanical and 
experimental! garden, his chief business. The 
|members of the Society ~y to have the pre- 
ference as purchusers of the various trves, 
jants, roots and flowers, he may have for sale. 
he Society to engage him its patronage; and 
the members to furnish him gratis with any 
rare seeds, plants, &c. that may come into 
their possession. Such an establishment, situ- 
ated at, or adjaceut to some one of the villages 
| where our meetings are held, would place the 
|means of improving and ornamenting our pri- 
|vate gardens immediately within our reach,and 
could not fail to prove of great public utility, 


A garden of this kind has been successfully 
established near Albany. Several in the vicin- 
ity of New York are very flourishing. 


The neighborhood of Philadelphia may boast 
of a number of beautiful gardens, equal to any 
in the United States. Landreth’s and Bar- 
tram’s are of the kind and for the purposes, £ 
Ihave been recommending. 

The Woodlands and Lemon Hill are private 
‘establishments, on the most tasteful and munif- 
‘icent scale. The latter of these, once the 
|country seat of the celebrated Robert Morris, 
now better known by the appellation of Pratt’s 
garden, contains a most extensive collection, 
‘indigenous and exotic, which is freely submit- 
ited, by the liberality of the proprietor, to the 
‘examination, the study and the enjoyment of\al! 

respectable visitors. And crowds avail them- 
selv es of this liberality, enjoying its beauties, 
| with intense delight, 
‘** Along the blushing borders, bright with dew, 
Andin the mingled wilderness of flowers.” 
Bartram’s, the above mentioned, is, perhaps. 
ithe very oldest botanic garden in the United 
‘States. I: is situated on the right bank of the 
Schuylkill, a few miles below the city, and was 
begun more than « hundred years ago, by John 
Kartram the elder. He was early encouraged 
in his enterprize by scientific gentlemen in 
Engiand, members of the Royal Society, and 
others ; and his garden was the nursery, whence 
| were distributed over the Old world, the pecn. 
liar vegetables of the New. Bartram, the son, 
known to the readers of the last generation by 
his travels in Florida and Georgia, eomtinued 
through a long life, terminated but a few years 
ago, to cultivate and improve the garden. His 
eyes though dimmed with the lapse of more 
than four score years, brightened, as he once 
pointed out to me, a stately elm, which, when 
a small sapling, and he a little boy, he had held 
fur his father to plant. It had attained the size 
of furest tree. He was taking the last steps of 
the downhill of life. This garden bas long 











been the improving resort of the professors and 

jstudents of botany, chymistry, and materia 

imedica. Though not so highly and expensive 
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ly embellished as Pratt's garden, having more | 
of the wildness of nature, itis a charming re- 
sort; and the visitor of taste will scarcely won- 
der, that the enthusiastic and amiable Wilson, 
the ornithologist, expressed the wish that his 
remains might repose under the spreading 
branches of Bartram’s garden. As if the wild 
music of the birds, riuting amidst the foliage, 
which had so often lent a charm to his life, | 
could also 
‘* Soothe the dull, cold ear of death, 

The London Horticultural Society have bo 
tanical gardens tothe extent of thirty acres, 
magnificently covered with the productions of) 
every known part of the world. They contain) 
five thousand species and varieties of fruits a-| 
lone. The society send explorers to all parts, | 
who are still constantly enriching the gardens, | 
with newly discovered plants. One of these! 
has traversed our own country, quite to the Pa-| 
cific. The London Gardener’s Magazine for) 
1828, pronounced this country ‘rich beyond all 
others in stores of botanical wealth.” 

Botanical and horticultural seience is adap- 
ted in some degree, to almost every condition, 
of life. Ithas attractions and enjoyments for 
all ages, and both sexes, Ladies frequently 
excel in botanical aitainments and skilful culti- 
vation. They have honored our exhibition to- 
day, with their grateful offerings, and have 
manifested by their presence and attention, the 
interest they take in our success, Woman is 
indeed most attractively engaged, when busied 
in the eare and culture of plants and flowers— 
the apt emblems of virtue, of love, and of 
truth. 











lf we may denominate Agriculture the prose. 
sg we may rank Horticulture as the poetry of | 
rural life. On the former, we depend for the/| 
necessary and the substantial. ‘Uhe laiter a-|| 
dorns, refines, and heightens the pleasures of | 
éxistenee, lt invites us to take interest in the’) 
smiling offspring of the earth, dressed in gan- | 
diest and variegated hues, and offering us an! 
atmosphere of richest odors. It affords us a-| 
musement, refreshment and recreation. ft ex-' 
hjbits nature to us in her garb of loveliness, | 
and calls up to light and usefulness, her hidden’ 
treasures. The irackless swamp, the deep 
glen, the wild crag, the prairie and the forest, 
all yield their tribute to the botanist’s claim. 

As the poetry of language is a valued auxilia- 
ry in the service of religion, so what we have 





denominated the poetry of rural life, is no mean 
minister in teaching man his love, his duty, 
and his countless obligations to our Heavenly 


Father. 

It bas been well remarked, that the order, || 
ihe beauty, the laws of motion of the vast uni- || 
verse, demonstrate the existence of Divine}! 





wisdom. Tie botanist, not less than the as-! 
tronomer, learns at every step, some furtrer|| 
proof of a protecting Providence. He discerns | 
in the tree, the shrub, and the flower, marks of} 
infinite cortrivance and all-sastaining care.— || 
The seal of Omnipotence is stamped alike, on 

the simplest plant of the field, as on the bright-{ 
estorb ofthe heavens. In His glorious works 
however magnificent or minute, the philoso-/ 
pher and the religionist find constant cause for) 
wonder and adoration !—and in the broad vol-f 
ume of creation, carry their studies, with ever! 
increasing delight, ‘ up to nature’s God’’—and/ 
read on its ample pages, in celestial characters, | 
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few years, have been witnessed with satisfac- 
tion by all. All therefore will be gratified, if 
there be reasonable prospect, that ours may 
become a wine-producing country; for the 
people of almost every nation famous for this 
product, have been comparatively temperate. 


In the south and south-western parts of En- 
gland, vineyards appear to have flourished at 
an early period, and down to the time of the 
Reformation, were attached to all the princi- 
pal religious foundations in the kingdom.— 
Since the Reformation, the vineyards have 
generally disappearec—for the reason perhaps, 
that the passiuns and prejudices of men rarely 
admit of their retaining the good, while they 
are engaged in extirpating the evil of obnoxious 
institutions, The great commercial facilities 
of England have rendered the replanting of her 
vineyards almost unnecessary to her in modern 
limes; but grapes for the table, in great varie- 
ty, excellence and abundance, continue tobe 
cultivated. We surely therefore, need not be 
discouraged, from oak 
establishing vineyards, in our climate. 

And among the other valuable and ornamen- 
tal products, that this Horticultural Society 
may be the means of introducing and diffusing 
through the country, we trust it may ere long 
be said, 


‘* The vine too, here,her curling tendrils shoots; 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south, 
And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky.”’ 


We dare hope that some future voyager upon 
the Guseesktench, the Hudson, or the Gene- 
see, may sing of the culture of their banks, as 
sang the inimiiable Childe Harold of 


a the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks, that bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise curn and wine, 
And scatiered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls around them shine, 
* * * 7 


* * 


The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. 


The picturesque lakes of this region already 


show many spots where the advantages of na- 


ture and the embellishments of art, combine to 
produce scenes of sarpassing beauty. Here on 
the shore of the Seneca, the eye is regaled with 
terrace gardens, rich in fruits, flowers and ver- 
dure, springing beautifully ap, from the very 
bosom of the waters. 

As the topics of the three able addresses, that 
have already been delivered before this Soeie- 
ty, are yet fresh in the recollection of all of us 
—the two first by members not only well ac- 
quainted with the theory of their subject, but 
both eminently successful as practical bortical- 
turists; and the last by a young gentleman, to 
whom it has evidently been not le-s a pleasure 
than a duty to become a proficient in botanical 
science, and whoss recommendations to the 
Society were as judicious as they were happily 
conveyed—littie is left me at this time to ob- 
trude upon your notice. 

Under these circumstances, though I yielded 
to the invitation of the committee, 1 aid 20 un- 
der the conviction that the custom of making 


a xevelation of boundless goodness, which ‘*ao'| 4m address, would be, at Jeast on the present 


time can change, no copier can cerrupt.”’ 

The attention of horticulturists in the United, 
States is at this time generally, and very prop- 
erly, directed to inquiries in relation to the cul- 
iure ofthe viae. The opinion is gaining ground, 
that our soil and climate are well adapted tol 
various kinds of wine-yielding grapes. The; 
succéssful experiments of many, among whom, 
i may particularize Col. Carr, of Bartram’s gar-, 
den, and Maj. Adlum, of the Vineyard near’ 
Georgetown, have proved thas good and wiole-| 
some wines may be made from several kinds of 





ovr native, and long neglected grapes. 
The salutary effects of the weight of public 


pinion tn she cause of temperante, within a’ really est 


occasion, ‘‘ more honored in the breach, than 


in the observance.” 


Since, however, I am before you, I beg leave 
to call your attention to one other object, hith- 
erto neglected among us—the culture of sux. 
It may be deemed worthy the best attention of 
the Society. And that branch of the subject, 
the cultivation of the food for the silk worms, 
is strictly within its province. And the whole 
subject belongs to all who have the best inter- 
ests of our Country at heart; far it is an axiom 
in political economy, that the more we extend 
and diversity the valuable productions of the 
soil, the more valuab}e do we rendgr those al- 
ablished, 


ing the experiments of 


Jan. 15, 1831. 


In several parts of the United States, silk of 
very superior quality has been produced, on a 
smali scale, The culture of it, however, has 
been retarded, from the want of persons skil- 
led in the reeling and other processes of prep- 
aration. This discoursgement is now about to 
be removed. About a. year ago, the attentiois 
of the public was called, through the National 
Gazette, to this subject, by aseries of able es- 
says on American silk, by Mr D’Homergue, 
then recently arrived in Pennsylvania from 
France. He was educated in an extensive 
French silk manufactory, and we!l acquainted 
with all the precesses, from the raising of the 
silk worm to the fabrication of the finest stuffs. 
Mr. D’Homergue first gave us the pleasing in- 
telligence, that American silk is decidedly su- 
perior to that of France or of Italy; not only 
in the weight of the cocoons, but inthe quality 
and the color, or to use his own expression, 
‘‘the idazzling whiteness,’’ and consequent 
fitness to receive the most delicate dyes He 
believes that a rich field of national wealth lies 
invitingly open to us; thatraw silk may be 
made a most important and profitable article ot 
exportation, even should we not cheose to go 
largely into the manufacture of it ourselves. 

Mr. D’Homerguo is now at the head of a silk 
establishment in Philadelphia, made either di- 
rectly by, or under the immediate patronage of 
the venerable P. S. Du Ponceau, President of 
the American Philosophical Society. Not on- 
ly are the preparative processes, before un- 
known in our country, here in successful ac- 
tion, but silk dyeing is also performed, in a 
style equal to the French. 

I hope therefore, that this Society will deem 
|the cultivation of the Italian white mulberry 
tree, with a view to the production of silk. an 
object worthy its immediate attention. In our 
interior situation, silk would be a wets et 
desirable product, from its high value, the tri- 
fling expense atiending its transportation to 
market, and the delicate and interesiing em- 
ployment it would afford to many of the fe- 
males of our country. Well established and 
extended in our country, the silk worm wil, 
in the progress of taste and improvement, have 
made the circuit of the globe. It seems to be 
a native of China, where it has been reared 
from amostremote period. It was introduced 
into Europe in the year 555, by two monks; 
who under the patronage of Justinian, brought 
quantities of the worms from India to 

Jerstantinople. Venic2 supplied the west of 
Europe with silk for many centuries, from the 
manufactories of Greece, whence the art pas- 
sed to Sicily, Italy and Spain. It aftetwards 
eame into France, and was introduced into En- 
gland about three hundred and fifty years ago. 
It affords ground for cheering exultation, that 
the most sagacious minds are now convigced, 
‘‘that the United States are destined to be- 
come a rich silk growing and siJk manufacturing 
country.’’ And it much depends an societies 
like this, to accelerate this ‘* conspmmation, 
devoutly to be wished,” 

Baral! pursuits have eyer been the recreation 
and the solace of the wisest and the bes: of 
men. A long catalogue of distinguished names, 
ancient and modern, who have delighted in the 
improvement and culture of their fields and 
gardens, could be presented toyou. But time 
is denied us. 

He, who lived and died ‘first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,”’ sought, after having cqh- 
tributed largely to the happiness of his cougtry 
and of mankind, quiet enjoyment amid tbe 
shades of Mount Vernon; and those of us, who 
have made the pilgrimage to that consecrated 
spot, have seen the yet living and fruitful proofs 
that he, whose great employment had been 
obtaining freedom fer an empire, could also ap- 

reciate the pure pleasures of superiatendi 
hia fields aud his gardens. The Jate hight 
respected Judge Peters, af Belmont, op the 
Schuylkill, used to show in his garden a fine 
well grown chesnut tree which sprung from a 
| nut, planted by Washington, oo the occasion 
* of bts last visit to that distinguished oprictty{- 


\ 











Vor. 1—No. 2. 





rist. The Sage of Monticclio, whose name 
will be the watch-word of liberty, wherever 
oppressed man shall dare to declare himself 
free, took much pleasure in the cultivation of 
his grounds, as often as the claims of his coun- 
try would permit his retirement to his classic 
retreat. And the venerated father and draughits- 
man of our incomparable netional consitution, | 
ia passing the evening of his useful and illustri- | 
ous life. in the rural avocations of his own) 
Montpelier. 
"in is yet another bright exemplar of blen-| 
ded horticultural taste and political greatness, 
—the apostle of liberty oftwo worlds—the de- 
fender of man’s dearest rights, during two gen- 
erations of men. His aged brows, entwined 
with unfading wreaths, placed there by bene- 
fitted and grateful mnilhons, he is yet once more| 
called from under his own “ vine and fig-tree”’ 
at La Grange, to assist at the downfall of a ty- 
rant, and the re-establishment of the violated | 
liberties of his country. American liberty he’ 
had aided to achieve. half a century ago; and,| 
most enviable life and career!—he is spared! 
to see tvranny hide its diminished head in bis| 
native land, and the glories of civil and reli-| 
gious freedom dawning in radiant promise upon) 
his own beautiful France. 
Among the pleasures attendant on our horti- 
cultural association, the semi-annual meetings 
may not be accounted the smallest. It is) 
wholesome, occasionally to pass a day with 
our assembled friends from various sections, to 
partake of the bounties of nature, with cheer- 
tul hearts, grateful to ‘* the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift,” and happily forgetful for a 
time, of the cares of life, the differences of 
creeds, and the dissentions of politics, For; 
even in our free and highly favored land, we 
often witness storms of party violence and con-| 
tending factions. And, albeit, these political 
tornadoes may some times, “like their physi-| 
cal prototypes, purify the air and the earth they, 
desolate, they can never become the objec:s of| 
sympathy and affection’’ to those who love| 
‘peace on earth and good will among men.” | 
It is grateful then to the best feelings of pa- 
triotism, to mingle with our fellow citizens, in| 
a mode, and under circumstances calculated to, 
produce temporary obiivion—wouid it could be} 
perpetual !—to the acerbity of party rancor ;| 
calculated to make us believe, for the time be-| 
ing, that the great mass are good American. 
citizens, trust-worthy and friendly to equal! 
rights; and all having the same sing!e aim at) 
heart, the best interests of ourcommon country. |! 
the perpetuity of our free institutions the} 
spread of tolerant and liberal principles—how- || 
ever we may dissent from one another’s mode. 
of compassing the end. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Econo- 
my, &c. &e. 

Tue first number of a paper under the above 
title. was published at Rochester, on Saturday, 
Jan. 4, 1831—condueted by a gentleman iong 
experienced inthe science of Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture,and other usefu! arts,assisted by many 
of the best practical farmers in this section of 
the country, and particularly by some of the 
Members of the Western and Monroe County 
Horticultural Societies. 

No partof the world is more richly blessed 
with soil and climate, for a great and flourish. 
ing Agricultural and Horticultural interest, 
than the western part of the state of New York 
—that part called OLp Genesge. This section 
of country is supposed by competent judges to 
be as favorable to the growth of the Vine and 
Mulberry as the middle of France: and as wine 
and silk are becoming matters of national in- 
terest and legislation, a portion of the columns 
of the Farmer will be devoted to these sub- 
jects. 

This section of country has become densely 
populated with an industrious and thriving class 
of Citizens, who have made themselves rich 
by their own labors and who have now acqui- 
red the time and means of becoming Theoreti- 
cally and Practically learned in the arts for cul- 
tivating Scientifically the soil they have so 
lutely reclaimed from the wilderness and pre- 
— for the highest state of Agriculture.— 

‘hile most other branches of science have 
been progressing, aided by the unwearied ex- 
ertions of men of learning and invention; and 
while practical improvements have flowed like 
a stream from the press, Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture (twin-sisters) have been comparative- 
ly speaking, neglected and forgotten; and those 
who have been pursuing the primitive modes of 
tillage for sebdahoens have been left to strug- 
gie onward, unaided in their progress by those 
means which have been given to other branch- 
es of science, and which have proved the cause 
of their rapid advancement. 


These are among the reasons that have indv- || 


ced ihe subscribers to embark in the enterprize, 
and io direct a part of their time and attention 
to the diffusion of Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral information which will occupy a large por- 
tion of their paper. 

They further expect through the aid of the 
Franklin Institute of this place to be able oc 
casionally to present such essays as shall be 
thought useful in mechanical Philosophy. 

‘The undertaking is one which must necessa- 


rily require much labor and expense in its pros- || 


ecution, and without the aid of a liberal patron- 


it : . 

° age cannot long be sustained; yet aware of all 
. e } P ; ie . . , 
re Se ee these difficulties to be encountered, the subscri-| 


L. 15 
| 
| DOMESTIC WINES. 

A Mr. Linck, near Nashville, Tenn. has for a 
few years past, directed his attention to the 
cultivation of the grape, and with great suc- 
cess; and during the past year has manufactu- 
red several kinds of light wines, agreeable in 
taste, and much resembling the European Port 
and Cape wines. We are pleased to hear of 
instances of enterprize of this kind. The 
fact has long been settied, that the grape can 
be cultivated among us to advantage; and as 
mankind are a sympathetic race of beings, the 
faster the really enterprising go into this mat- 
ter, the sooner its cultivation will become gen- 
eral. 





EX-P RESIDENT MONROE. 

A large meeting has been held in New York 
on behalf of Mr, Monroe’s claims on the U. 8. 
government. A good deal of interest and 
feeling was evinced at the meeting in favor of 
the aged applicant. A memorial to congress 
was adopted, and resolutions passed requesting 
the members of congress from that city to use 
their endeavors in effecting the passage of a Jaw 
recognizing his claims. 





HUDSON AND MOHAWK RAIL ROAD. 

We learn from the Albans Argus that this 
work isin a state of rapid progression. More 
than two thirds of the excavation and em- 
bankment is finished; and the whole will be 
completed by the first of April. The stone 
blocks are nearly all delivered, and will be 
laid by first of April. The timber is all con. 
tracted for, and together with the iron rails 
will be delivered by the first of May. The 
Company will have a locomotive engine in 
operation by the 15th of July between Lydius 
street, Albany, and the brow of the hill Sche. 
“nectady. 

LEAD. 

The following statement exhibits the im- 
mense falling off in the manufacture of this 
| article which is constantly taking place. The 
| quantity made atthe U. S. mines including 
'\the year ending 30th Sept. last is 8,332,058 
pounds, while during the previous year it did 
‘not fall short of 14,341 310 pounds. 

| ARKANSAS 

| The population of this territory bas increas« 
‘ed more than 100 per cent. since 1820, it now 
amounting to 29,000. 





| MISSISSIPPI. 
| This state contains 36,517 males, and 3],- 
(348 females—total 67,865. This would give 
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SALT USEFUL FOR MILCH COWS. | 


Collyns, in his * Ten Minutes’ Advice on| 
the Use and Abuse of Salt,as a Manure,” says| 
that a lump of salt, hung up for cows to lick! 
oceasionatly, entirely removes the peculiar 
turnip taste from milk and butter My cows, 
have eaten turnips, spring and fall, for ten: 
years; yetin two or three instances only, do’ 
I remember that this food imparted any bad, 
flavor to the milk and butter. I never conjec- 
tared the reason, until the remark of Collyns| 
met my view. My practice for years has been’ 
to have salt troughs under my cattle sheds | 
daily accessible to my cows; and probably in| 
the instances noticed, the salt troughs were 
from negligence empty. Salt is beneficial to! 
cattle, as a condiment, as well as to men. —| 
Why then is it not as important that the for-| 
mer should have it with their daily food a.| 
wellas the latter? I have never known ani-| 
mals do themselves injury by using it to ex-| 
cess. The consumption of salt is but very) 
little inereased by the practice I adopt, while! 
the waste is diminished. The books tell us| 
that the free use of salt among cattle,is a great 
preventive of disease, and powerful promote 
of thrift. Reason and experience seem —y 


tify the remark. 
Albany, Dec. 23. J. BOEL. 





| will confer a favor which will be recfprocated the first | show that time to give the nearest mean average of the 


bers flatter themselves that, if they succeed in || (bat state but ene representative in Congress 


rendering their paper woithy of support, its 
merits will be duly appreciated by an enlight-|| 
ened community, and their labors rewarded in|) 
proportion to the profitable information distrib- | 
uted to their Patrons. H 

In addition to the above there will be pub-|| 
lished monthly a Meteorological Table, giving || 
ihe temperature and state of the Atmosphere, | 
course of the winds, &c. It will also contain| 
a Horticultural and Pomological register; giv- || 
ing the time of leafing and blossoming of plants, } 
ind the time of ripening of the various kinds| 
of fruit, for the benefit uf those who reside in|, 
different latitudes, as weil as to compare differ- 
ent seasons in the same latitude, 

{iP A Price Current and Bauk Note Table, | 
carefully corrected each week will be given. 


The paper will be printed every Saturday, in 
quarto jorm, on fine paper and fair type, mak- | 
ing 416 pages a year, besides a Title Page and 
Index, at $2,50 per annum, payable in six 
months, or $2,00, if paid at the time of subscri- 
—~/ TUCKER & STEVENS. 
ochester, Jan, 1831. 


Editors who will give ‘he above two or three insertions | 











opportunity. 


for the next ten years. 
SMALL POX. 

This dreadful disease prevails in the islands 
of Dominica, Antigua and Guadaloup. It is 
represented as unusually fatal. 

UMBRELLA MAKING. 

There is an establishment in Philadelphia 
where rising of four hundred umbrellas and 
paraso!s are manufactured daily. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
fer the ist week in Jan. 1831. 
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LF The Barometrical und Thermometrical observa- 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A M.and P. M., which 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 


relative heat of a day than any other time- 








A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 
When winter shall sternly appear, 
And nature in gloon be array’d; 
When the mariner shudders through fear, 
Lest his bark should by winds be betray’d ; 
Then, in safety, well sheltered from snow, 
May you all, putting sorrow aside, 
In domestic tranquility know 
All the joys of a social fireside. 





When Spring in young beauty shall smile, 
And charm following charm skall unfold, 
In rapture beholding the while, 
May your portion be pleasures untold. 
May each songster that chirps on the spray, 
May each floweret that blows in the field, 
For you be more cheerful and gay, 
For you its choice fragrances yield. 





When Summer shall suitry advance, 
And flocks from their sports shall retire; | 
May friendship your pleasures enhance, 
And sages your virtues admire. 
May the grape-vine form arbors of ease, | 
While the eglantine skirts them around : | 
And then may the fresh balmy breeze 
Watt perfumes from each neighbouring| 
ground. 
When Automn his treasures shall bring, 

When each fruit tree shall bend with its load;' 
~_ your hearts ever gratefully sing, 
he Hand that such blessings bestowed. — | 
Thus sweetly shall time roll away, 
Nor shall you once wish it in haste; 
And the Year that commences to day, 

Shall be happier far than the past. 


| 
| 
! 


‘Then, when Winter and Springs shall decay, 
When Summers and Autumns are o’er, 
And Pheebus, the Prince of the day, 
Shall wake the glad seasons no more ; 
To you, exch forgetting his mirth, 
May beauty immortal be given, 
May you change the fain: joys of this earth, 
lor transports uncloying in heaven. 





SUNFLOWER VIL. 

We recur to this subject again, for the pur- | 
pose of answering the numerous enquiries of 
our carrespondents, relative to the culture of| 
the Sunflower, the quantity and quality of the 
oil expressed, its uses and value, The culti-' 
vation of the sunflower differs in no respect, 
from that of corn and the soil adapted to the: 
latter is proper for the former. ‘The suntlow- 
er thrives in all our various climates. 


The mach nery for crushing and expressing, | 


will cost about $300. One bushel of the seed } 
will yield three quarts of cold and one of hot) 


»pressed oil. 
The uses to which this oil is adapted are 
various. It is equal to olive oil for table use, 
and superior in many important respets to. 
sperm, forlamps, while for paints and machine- | 
ry, it is well adapted to supersede the oilsnow, 
used inthem. For burning in lamps, the sun-| 
flower possesses one advantage, which has) 
been an object of deep solicitude ever since 
sperm oil came into use—it has no perceptible 
smell; bence sick persons and others, te whom. 
the smell of sperm oil is so offensive, can use 
the sunflower oil with perfect freedom. Its! 
advantages in this respect have been fully tes-| 
ted in Philadelphia, where it is recommended! 
by some eminent physicians, aud in constant) 
use by taeir patents. It has another important| 
advantage over sperm oil—it affords about one. 
third more light, that is, sunflower will last) 
one third longer than sperm, both while burn-| 
ing, affording the same quantity of light. As. 
to a market for the seed and the price, at pre-' 
sent there is none of either, At present, Mr.| 
Barnitz, the intelligent inventor of the new! 
process of crushing and expressing the seed, | 
reccommends the producer to crush the seed, | 
and express his own oil. There is no doubt 
but oil mills will suon be established, at which 
the seed may be sold, for this oil istoo impor- 


Under || 
proper cultivation, and with a medium soil, it 
yields from 60 to 70 bushels to the acre.—' 


| 


‘ondid me.” 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


}tant an addition to our resources to be lost.— 


Charles A. Barnitz, of York, Pa. will give any 
information that may be required—American 
Furmer. 


Under the new CENSUS, the cities and 
towas in the United States, containing 2 pop- 
ulation exceeding five thousand, will range in 
the following order: 

New York (estimated) 213,000 

City of Philadelphia 80,477 

Incorp'd N. Liberties 28,923 

Kensington 13,3! 

Spring Garden 11,141 

Southwark 20,723 

Moyamensing 6,622—-161,412 

Baltimore 80,519 

Boston and Charlestown 70,164 

New Orleans 

Charleston 30,289 

Cincinnati and Liberties 26,513 

Albany 24 216 

Washington 18,823 

Providence 16832 

Pittsburg 12,540 

Allegheny & Bayardstown 4,825— 17,365 

Richmond 16,085 

13,826 
12,521 


Salem 

Portland 
12,403 
11,405 


Brooklyn 

Troy, N. Y. 
10,900 
10,885 


Newark, N. J 
Rochester 
New Haven 10.653 
Louisville 10,126 
Norfolk 9,800 
Hartford 9,617 
Georgetown 8,441 
Utica 8,324 
Petersburg 8,300 
Alexandria 8,221 
Newport 8,010 
Lancaster, Penn. 7,6e4 
New Bedford, Ma3,.. 7,547 
Sayannah 7,173 
Springfield, Mass. 6,896 
Middletown, Conn. 6,876 
Augusta, Geo. 6,696 
Wilmington, Del. 6,626 
Lowell, Mass. 6,477 
Newburyport 6,375 
Buffalo, N. Y. 6,353 
Lynn, Mass 6,130 
Lexington, Ky. 6,087 
Cambridge, Mass. 6,071 
Taunton, Mass. 5,893 
Reading 5,621 
| Nashyille 5,560 
Wheeling 5.21) 
| Yorktown, Va 206 
Roxbury, Mass. 6b 
Marblehead, Mass. 32 
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AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND.—-A_ melan 
choly proof of the distressed state of agricul- 
ture ie Buckingbamshire, is furnished by the 
fact that the entire parish of Wotton Uader- 
wood (with the exception of a small farm be- 
longing to another individual) comprising a, 
bout 2300 acres of land, the property of the 
Duke of Buckiobam, is advertised to be let, 
the tenants either having left or given notice 
to quit. 





of abuse against a successful rival, exclaimed, 
‘* He is without exception, the most superfi- 
cial, self-sufficient, ignorant, shallow creature 
that ever made any pretensions to literature.” 
‘* Gently, my-dear sir,” interrupted a gentle 
mao present, ** you quite forgot yourself.” 





A short time since a man was heard 
lamenting the death of his two sons— 
‘two stout, hearty byees,” said he, “and 
died jist afore haying time—it eeneymost 





Jan. 15, 1831. 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected Weekly for the Rochester Daily Advertiser, 
BY C. W DPUNDAS. 
NEW-YORK samaqnoddy banks. 
All banks in this state, par. NEW-JERSEY. 
except the following [State b’ns. & Trenton Bank 
BrokenBanks. Washing} ing Company, par 
ton & Warren, Barker’s Ex | Al! other banks, 2 per cent, 
change, Franklin Bank, Mid- except the following 
die Dist., Columbia, Gregne| Broken Banks. Salem & 
County, Marble Manuf. Co.,|Phil. Manuf.Co., Monmouth, 
Plattsburgh, and Niagara. |iloboken and Grazing Co., 
MASSACHUSETTS. |N. Jersey Manuf & Banking 
Al banks in this state, par,)Co. at Hoboken, State Bank 
except the following jat Trenton, Protection and 
Broken Banks. Farmers’|Lombard, and Jersey City. 
b’nk of Belchertown, Sutton, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Berkshire, Essex and Brigh-|Philadelphia Kauks, par, 
ton banks. Allother banks, 2per cent, 
VERMONT. except the following’ 
All banks in this state, par.| Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
KHODE-ISLAND & Mechanics’ at N.Sa., Cen- 
All banks in this state, par,|tre, Huntington, Meadville, 
except the following |Marietta, Juniata, Greencas- 
Broken Banks. Farmers’jtle, Bedford, Beaver, Washi 
| Exchange, and Farmers’ &/ington, Uniontown, Agricul - 
Mechanics’ banks. tural, Sil. Lake, Westmore - 
CONNECTICUT land at Greenburgh, New- 
All banks in this state, par,|Hope Bridge Co vew emis- 
except the fellowing (sion, aud Brownville banks. 
Broken Banks. Eagle, OHIO. 
Eagle pay’ble at Union bank\All banks, 4 to 6 per cen! 
New-) ork, Derby, and Der. 
by payable at Fulton bauk 
New-York. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
All banks in this state, par. 
MAINE, 
All banks in this state, por. 
except the following | 
Broken Banks. Castine,; 
Wiscasset, Hallowell & Au- 
gusta, Kennebec, and Pas 


VF The above table when speaking of foreign Bills, re- 


fers to those of $5, and over, as none of a less denowin- 
ation are recervable 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
Jan. 15, 183]. 
Miuk 
Raccoon 
Martin 
Fisher 
Wild Cat 
Gray Fox 


MICHIGAN. 
Ali banks, 2 per cent 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Mouroe, 
and Deirvit. 
CANADA. 
Allbanks, 2to3 per cent, 
except the 
Upper Cana. at Kingston, 
on Unachartered banks. 














Ashes per 2240 Ibs 
Pot $9192 50| 
Pearl 100a102 50) 

Apples per bashel. 25a44 
Ho dried 75 

Bristles,comb'd per Ib 20a31) ' 

Beeswax do 18a@20)(irass Seed per bush 

Butter do 10a12\Hops per Ib 

Beef—Mess per bbl 8sa9\/Honey do 
Do prime do 5a7\Lard do 0607 
Do fresh per lb 02a03| Muttou do O2a03 

Barley per bushel 38a44|Mustard Seed per bush $4 

Beans do Ha62\Oats per bush 22 


12a31 
18a)! 
25aGz 
37459 
leas 
ifaw 

62 
12415 
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|| Flax Seed per bush 
|| Feathers per Ib 
Furs—Oiter 


A disappointed author, indulging in a vein! 





Candles, mould per Ib 9 ets,Old Pewter, Brass and 
Do dipped do 8**| Copper per Ib 14 
Do sperin do 28 ‘* \Peaches,dry’d bush 100a20u 

Corn per bushel , 44¢450|Pork, mess per bb] Sivals 

Cheese per lb 04a05) Do prime baa 

Clover Seed per bush» $4 00| Do fresh per lb 02a04 

Flour per bbl 4 30a4 75 Quilis per 100 25a30 

Flax per ib U7a08|RKye per bush 
78a27| Rags per lv 
3la37\Salt per bbl 

1004400 Tallow per ib 
50a75; Wheat per bush 

100a200| 


Fox, red 


. t7a9l 
Fox, cruss 
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ArrectTion.—-Mr. P., a 


jrich West India planter, one tempestuous 


evening, alter supper, his stock of water 
being exhausted, sent his wife a short 
distance from the house for a fresh sup- 
ply. The thunder and lightning being 
excessive during her absence, a friend 
said to him, “‘why did you not send that 
girl (a slave) for the water, such a night 
as this, instead of your wife?” ‘* Oh, no!” 
replied be, ‘‘ that would never do; that 


slave cost me forty pounds !”~-[ London 
Mon. Herald. 


A lady who was shopping, (as it is call- 
ed,) at a Store in this city, was endeavor- 
ing to purchase a dressat a price, as she 
thought far above its value. The seller 
thought he could not reduce the price per 
yard—-but if the lady would take a quan- 
tity sufficient for a pair of fashionable 











sleeves he would throw enough ia for the 
| skitt.---[ B, Gaz. 








